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Sharing Ideas 

The Laurent Clerc National Deaf Education Center’s (formerly Pre-College National 
Mission Programs) “Sharing Ideas” series is comprised of worldng or occasional papers 
and videos of interest to parents and teachers of deaf and hard of hearing children, 
researchers, school administrators, support service personnel, and policy makers. Works 
in the series are often prepared for a specific ‘occasion,’ and include papers, 
presentations, or final reports that address a need in the field or contribute to the growing 
body of knowledge about educating deaf and hard of hearing children. The intent of the 
series is to act as a clearinghouse for sharing information from a number of sources. 

These widely disseminated papers cover a broad range of timely topics, from describing 
innovative teaching strategies to reviewing the literature in an area of inquiry to 
summarizing the results of a research study. In every case, there is a common focus: 
improving the quality of education for children who are deaf or hard of hearing. The 
Clerc Center welcomes feedback about the concepts presented, particularly in the case of 
‘working papers,’ which often represent works in progress or express the views or 
experiences of an author. 

Researchers, graduate students, parents, and teachers are encouraged to send proposals 
for review and possible inclusion in the Sharing Ideas series. Submissions to the series 
are reviewed by content experts before acceptance for publication as Clerc Center 
products. 
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How well do you know your students? Most teachers can probably describe their 
students’ academic and linguistic strengths and needs, but how much do we really 
know about their families, their badcgrounds, traditions and values? As schools be- 
come more and more ethnically diverse, educators are likely to be less and less 
familiar with the experiences their students bring to the classroom. 

Rapid demographic changes are altering the face of education in the United States. 
There are indications that students who are deaf may be even more diverse than 
the general school-age population. An annual survey from the Center for Assess- 
ment and Demographic Studies at Gallaudet University in 1992-1993 indicated 
that approximately 40 percent of youngsters in programs for deaf students were 
from racial, linguistic, and ethnic backgrounds that differed from the majority 
vdiite, English-speaking culture (Schildroth ScHotto, 1994). 

Given the growing diversity found in schools and programs for youngsters who are 
deaf, the term “minority deaf’ is no longer useful (Jordan, 1 990). “Multicultural 
deaf’ better reflects the new reality. Multicultural deaf children and adults face the 
challenge of coping with at least three different cultures — ^their own ethnic or racial 
groups, the Deaf community, and the mainstream — still predominantly wWte, mid- 
dle-dass, and hearing. 





A 1988 report from the Commission on the Education of the Deaf, Toward Equal- 
ity, and the 1989 work by Johnson, Erting & Liddell, Unlocking the Curriculum, 
fostered an ongoing debate regarding the status of education for deaf and hard of 
hearing students in this country. Missing from that debate is an analysis of the 
achievements of multicultural deaf children (Gemer de Garcia, 1992). Neither of 
those major reports, for example, addresses the academic performance of African- 
American deaf children, wfrose achievements fall below those of white deaf 
children, nor of Hispanic deaf children, who achieve at the lowest level of all (Co- 
hen, Fischgrund & Redding, 1990). 

In responding to the needs of children from diverse backgrounds, educators can 
take advantage of the vast literature and resources available on bilingual and mul- 
ticultural issues in education. While written with a hearing population in mind, 
much of that information is also relevant to the situations of deaf children and 
their families. 

Educators of children and youth who are deaf may have an even greater responsibil- 
ity to create environments that value and respond to a multiplicity of perspectives 
and learning styles. Communication barriers often prevent deaf children in hearing 
families from acquiring a complete understanding of the accepted values, traditions 
and behaviors of the cultures into which they were bom (Henderson &. Hender- 
schott, 1991). Schools can create vital cultural and linguistic links for families, 
students, and corrununities. 

Multicultural education, however, provides far-reaching benefits for students from 
every kind of background. Youngsters from society’s “mainstream” also thrive in 
schools that model respect and appreciation for diversity, helping them develop 
skills for learning and interacting in a culturally diverse society. 

Is your school culturally competent? How well does the faculty of your program un- 
derstand the multiple perspectives your students bring to school? Are your 
outreach activities and educational services inviting and fully accessible to fami- 
lies? Are the curricula, instructional approaches, and materials used in your 
program selected with a view to helping all of the students participate in the soci- 
ety of the future? Is there a commitment to creating an environment that 
represents every facet of the school community, one that encourages full participa- 
tion? 
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The following guidelines, based on the research literature and the experiences of 
the authors, are designed to help educators build a multicultural learning environ- 
ment for students and their families. 

Cross°Ctialtural Competence 

The development of cultural competence is a process; the goal is for every member 
of the school community to demonstrate respect and appreciation for diverse tradi- 
tions, beliefs, lifestyles, and languages. It also assumes the ability of educators to 
translate that understanding and sensitivity into practical skills for working and in- 
teracting with people from a variety of cultures to build bridges between families, 
students, communities, and schools. 

Lynch & Hanson (1992) suggest the following strategies for developing cultural 
competence; 

■ Develop a clear understanding of your own beliefs, values, and practices, and 
how they are influenced by culture. 

■ Gather information about the cultures of individuals and groups represented 
among the populations you serve. 

■ Recruit help from bicultural individuals as guides to specific customs and 
practices. 

■ Participate in the activities of members of other cultural groups. 

■ At a minimum, learn a few common phrases in the languages of families with 
whom you work. 

■ Recognize differences in the communication styles of various cultures; learn to 
communicate in culturally appropriate ways. 

■ When disagreements occur, show respect and make a sincere effort to under- 
stand other perspectives. 
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Outreach Services 

Barriers to providing families with information and services arise when profession- 
als and school programs respond inadequately to cultural or linguistic differences. 
Schools need to establish routine practices that will minimize misunderstandings 
and improve the accessibility of programs and services to all members of the com- 
munity. Family members are more likely to develop an understanding of the deaf 
experience and to become involved in school-sponsored activities \dien school per- 
sonnel develop and use culturally sensitive approaches. 

For every family, ways of adjusting to and accommodating a child who has disabili- 
ties, including deafness, are influenced by the family’s basic values and beliefs. 
Cultural values and family structures or roles may affect the family’s responses to 
professional intervention or school expectations, and may provide insight into how 
and with whom the school should communicate. 

In some families, for example, the male head of the household or a grandparent — 
rather than the mother — may be the appropriate person with wdiom to discuss a 
child’s progress and program recommendations. The child’s mother may be unwill- 
ing or unable to make decisions, or even to communicate directly with 
professionals in the school. 

Lack of participation or “enthusiasm” may be the result of many factors, including 
lack of trust in educational or other public institutions, or a history of negative ex- 
periences with schools and public services. It may also indicate high levels of stress 
for family members, overwhelmed by the dual struggles of trying adapt to the domi- 
nant culture and to understand the implications of their child’s deafness 
(Fischgrund, Cohen, Clarkson, 1987). 

The following suggestions may help improve home/school relationships and encour- 
age greater participation of families who are not part of the mainstream culture. 

■ Provide translations of printed information for parents, including school and 
program brochures, newsletters, and announcements of special events. 

■ Provide language interpreters to assure full access to all school functions and 
programs. 

■ Be specific about ways in which parents can get involved in their children’s edu- 
cation. 
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■ Develop trusting, p>ersonaI relationships with families. 

■ Offer opportunities for parents from various language groups or ethnic commu- 
nities to meet and form support groups; for example, set up groups of Hispanic 
or Asian parents. 

■ Develop an advocacy system to help parents express their views, even when 
those views differ from those of the school, educational professionals, or other 
parents. 

■ Arrange community meetings to share information about school programs, re- 
sources and services. 

■ Make it easier for families to attend school functions by providing transporta- 
tion and child care. 

■ Organize “buddy systems” to welcome new students and their families to the 
school. 

■ Schedule events on days and times that are likely to attract all members of the 
school community. 

■ Plan school events and programs in consultation with individuals from the vari- 
ous communities associated with the school. 



Iiistmctioiial Approaches 

Creating a multicultural school climate entails an analysis of curricula and instruc- 
tional approaches as well as the materials and resources available to students. 
Rather than designing specific study units that focus on single cultures, or acknow- 
ledging various groups of people only on designated holidays — Martin Luther 
King’s birthday, for example — work toward multicultural consciousness in all areas 
of the curriculum. 

A multiculturally responsive classroom environment encourages students to appre- 
ciate diversity, to develop awareness of the needs of others, and to demonstrate 
respect for individual differences. The challenge is to design learning activities that 
encourage students to be sensitive to others, to employ critical thinking, to over- 
come negative attitudes, and to develop a positive self-identity, based on their own 
strengths rather than on the weaknesses of others (Derman-Sparks, 1989). 
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The following kinds of strategies can help schools aeate more inclusive curricula 

and instructional approaches. 

■ Create a family atmosphere in the classroom, encouraging students and teach- 
ers to share their accomplishments, fears and struggles in social, as well as 
academic, areas. 

■ Integrate study of the languages, history, customs, and perspectives of different 
peoples throughout the curri^um. For example, during language instruction, 
introduce words and signs from different languages (Mommy-Mami, Daddy- 
Papi, Grandpa-Abuelito, Grandma-Abuelita). Lessons dealing with foods or 
clothing should include ethnic dishes or costumes that are familiar to children 
from different backgrounds. 

■ Approach the study of holidays and historic events from the perspectives of all 
the peoples involved. For example, how do Native Americans see Thanksgiv- 
ing? This approach can build students’ understanding of various points of view 
and empower them to challenge accepted “facts.” Use art, music, and move- 
ment to celebrate the aeative elements of different cultures. 

■ Utilize learner-centered rather than teacher-directed classroom approaches. 
That is, involve students in the learning process through such interactive teach- 
ing strategies as cooperative learning and vriiole language approaches. 

■ Encourage students to use dialogue journals and other ways of sharing their ex- 
periences and relating new learning to their own experience and perspectives. 

■ Provide learning environments that are student-centered and supportive, get- 
ting students from a variety of cultures involved in shared learning experiences. 

■ Form planning groups of students and teachers to design thematic units that 
reflect issues and themes relevant to their lives. 

■ Encourage family and community members to participate in every aspect of 
the instructional program; Ask for parent volunteers to serve as classroom aides 
or field trip chaperons. Create opportunities for students to get to know many 
different Idnds of people and learn about their similarities and differences. 
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A well-designed classroom for deaf and hard of hearing learners is typically very 
stimulating, offering a variety of media and printed materials. A review of the 
books, posters, bulletin boards, art work, and instructional materials available in 
classrooms, the school library, and other areas can tell a lot about the extent to 
which a school accommodates the diverse backgrounds, lifestyles, and physical 
abilities and challenges of students and their families. 

On the other hand, instructional materials should not be chosen solely for their cul- 
tural significance. Classroom materials must also have educational value and be 
appropriate to the ages, developmental stages, and interests of students (Saracho 
&. Spodek, 1 983). Helpful classroom materials should offer the following features: 

■ Clear representations of individuals from diverse backgrounds and with a ran^ 
of physical abilities. 

■ Accurate information about a wide variety of cultures and cultural groups. 

■ Presentations of experiences and issues that are both realistic and important to 
various groups of individuals. 

■ Accurate, non-stereotyped representations of individuals who are members of 
ethnic or cultural groups. 

■ Activities that encourage students to share information about each other and 
to find commonalities as well as differences. For example, students might make 
personal collages that include pictures of themselves and fanuly members at 
various ages, their homes, places they have visited; and information about 
where they were bom, foo^ and games they like, and other background mate- 
rial. 



While schools, by their very nature, tend to reflect the dominant culture, school 
leaders can transform their programs into culturally responsive places of learning. 

It requires a commitment to recruiting staff members from diverse backgrounds, as- 
suring access to cuituraiiy and iinguisticaiiy diverse students and their families, 
providing outstanding staff development, and building strong family and commu- 
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nity relationships. Only the leaders of a school can insure a learning environment 
in which faculty members, curricula and instruction, materials, and school/commu- 
nity relationships combine to make everyone feel included. 

■ Actively recruit a diverse staff for every job in the school, including leadership 
positions. 

■ Involve individuals from the community in all aspects of the school program. 

■ Provide a systematic program of staff development to help employees acquire 
the attitudes, knowledge, and skills required for a culturally responsive pro- 
gram. 

■ Provide resources and support to insure that every communication from the 
school is accessible to all members of the community. 

■ Plan specific programs to foster appreciation of diversity. 

■ Design and mandate equitable practices for student placement, assessment, 
and participation in all school activities. 

In attempting to create a responsive school environment for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing youngsters from every cultural background, educators must begin by examining 
their own views regarding the diversity of cultures children bring to school. Tom 
Humphries ( 1 993) contends that a society that is reluctant to view children and 
adults who are deaf as bicultural may also be uncomfortable with the broader con- 
cept of multiculturalism. 

Many schools are working to revise curricula and school philosophies to incorpoate 
Deaf studies and American Sign Language. A thoughtful approach to multicultural 
education for students \^4\o are deaf recognizes the interrelationships of Deaf Cul- 
ture and Deaf Community, language, family, and the greater school community. 
Multicultural education and a cultural view of deaf children are not mutually exclu- 
sive, but rather part of the same vision of the world. Reform is always a gradual 
process. Schools play a vital role in creating a culturally diverse and inclusive envi- 
ronment that encourages every student to learn, thrive, and grow. 
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Taylor, T. ( 1 995). Promoting cultural diversity and cultural competeruy. Washington, 
DC: Georgetown University Child Development Center. 
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Tiedt, P.L., &.Tiedt, I.M., Multicultural Teaching: A Handbook of Activities, Informa- 
tion and Resources. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1988. 

Wass Van Ausdall, B., "Books Offer Entry into Understanding Cultures." In Educa- 
tional Leadership, 5 1 (8), 1 994. 

Books for Students 

Grades K-3 

Chocolate, D., On the Day I Was Bom. New York; Scholastic, 1995. 

Cisneros, S., Hairs/Pelitos. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1994. 

Dooley, N., Eveiybody Cooks Rice. New York, NY: Scholastic, 1991 . 

Garland, S., The Lotus Seed. San Diego, CA Harcourt Brace, 1993. 

Isadora, R., At the Crossroads. New York, NY: Scholastic, 1991. 

Knight, M.B., Welcoming Babies. Gardiner, Maine; Tilbury House, 1994. 

Moore, D., Good Morning. New York; Harper Collins, 1994. 

Moore, D., Good Night. New York: Harper Collins, 1 994. 

Morris, A., Bread Bread Bread. New York Lnthrop, Lee &. Shepard, 1989. 

Grades 2-5 

Dorros, A, Tonight Is Carnival. New York, NY; Dutton, 1991 . (Aso available in 
Spanish: For Fin Es Carnival). 

Gordon, G., Nfy Two Worlds. New York, NY; Clarion Books, 1 993. 

Levine, E., I Hate English! New York, NY; Scholastic, 1989. 

Surat, M.M., Angel Child, Dragon Child. New York, NY; Scholastic, 1983. 
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Grades 3-8 

Ancona, G., Fiesta U.SA. New York: Lodestar, 1995. 

Ancona, G., Powwow. San Diego: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1993. 

Bunting, E., Smofy night. San Diego: Harcourt Brace, 1994. 

Cha, D., Dia’s story cloth: The Hmong people’s journey ofjreedom. New York; Lee & 
Low, 1996. 

Chocolate, D., Kente cobrs. New York: Walker &Co., 1996. 

Dorros, A, Isla.. New York; Dutton, 1995. 

Dorros, K.,Abuela. New York Dutton, 1991. 

Garza, C., Family Pictures (Cuadros de familia). San Francisco: Children’s Book 
Press, 1990. 

Hoyt-Goldsmith, D., Day of the Dead: A Mexican-American Celebratwn. New York 
Holiday House, 1994. 

Knight, M.B., Who Bebngs Flere? An American Story. Gardiner, ME: Tilbury House, 
1993. 

Krull, 1C, Wilma unlimited: How Wilma Rudolph became the world’s fastest woman. San 
Diego: Harcourt Brace, 1996. 

Lawrence, J., The Great Migration. New York NY: Museum of Modem Art, 1992. 
Lee, J., Silent Lotus. New York Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1991. 

Pinkney, A. D., Seven candles for Kwanzaa. New York Dial, 1993. 

21apater, B., Three Kings’ Dcy. Cleveland, Ohio: Modem Curriculum Press, 1992. 
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Grades 9-12 

Altntan, S., Extraordiruay Black Americans. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1989. 

Ashby, R &.Ohm, D. G. ( Eds.), Herstojy: Women Who Changed the World. New 
York; Viking, 1 995. 

Avery, S. & Skinner, L., Extraordinary American Indians. Chicago: Childrens 
Press, 1992. 

Hoobler, D. &.Hoobler, T., The Chinese American Famify Album. New York; Oxford 
University Press, 1994. 

Hoobler, D. &. Hoobler, T., The Irish American Family Album. New York Oxford 
University Press, 1995. 

Hoobler D. &. Hoobler, T., The Italian American Family Album. New York Oxford 
University Press, 1 994. 

Hoobler, D. &. Hoobler, T., The Jewish American Family Album. New York Oxford 
University Press, 1995. 

Hoobler, D. &. Hoobler, T., The Mexican American Family Album. New York Oxford 
University Press, 1 994. 

King, C. &. Osborne, L.B., Oh freedoml Kids talk about the Civil Rights Movement with 
the people who make it happen. New York Knopf, 1 997. 

McKissack P- &.McKissack ,F., Christmas in the Big House, Christmas in the Quar- 
ters. New York Scholastic, 1994. 

Sinnott, S., Extraordinary Hispanic Americans. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1991. 
Sinnott, S., Extraordinay Asian Americans. Chicago: Childrens Press, 1993. 
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Instructional Guides and Handbooks 

Clegg, L.B., Miller, E. &Vanderhoof, W., Celebrating diversity: A multicultural re- 
source. Albany, NY: Delmar, 1 994. 

Davidman, L. &.Davidman, P.T., Teaching with a Multicultural Perspecdve. 

White Plains, NY; Lxjngman, 1994. 

Day, F.A., Multicultural Voices in Contemporary Literature. Portsmouth, NH; Heine- 
mann, 1994. 

Derman-Sparlts, L, &.ABC Task Force, Anti-Bias Curriculum: Tools for Empowering 
Young Children. Washington, DC; National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1989. 

Froschl, M., Colon, L, Rubin, E., Sprung, B., Including All of Us: An Early Childhood 
Curriculum about Disability. New York Project Indusive, Educational Equity Con- 
cepts, Inc., 1994. 

Goss, L. SlGoss C., It’s Kwanzaa Time! New York Putnam Books, 1 995. 

Harris, V.J., Teaching jnultkultural literature in grades K-8. Norwood, MA; Chiisto- 
pher-Gordon, 1993. 

Knight, M.B., Talking Walls. Gardiner. ME; Tilbury House, 1992. (Also available in 
Spanish; Los paredes hablan.) 

Knight, M.B. &Chan, T.V., Talking Walls Activity Guide. Gardiner, ME; Tilbury 
House, 1992. 

Knight, M.B., Talking Walls: The stories continue. Gardiner, ME; Tilbury House, 

1996. (Also available in Spanish; Los paredes habla: Cuentan mds historias.) 

Knight, M.B., Who Belongs Here? An American Story. Gardiner, ME; Tilbury 
House, 1993. (Also available in Spanish; 6 Quien es de aqui?. Una historia Americana.) 

Knight, M.B. &Chan, T.V, Who Belongs Here? Activity Guide. Gardiner, ME; Til- 
bury House, 1 994. 
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Lynch, E„ &. Hanson, M., Developing Cross-Cultural Competence: A Guide for Working 
with Young Children and Their Families. Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., 
1992. 

Menkart, D., Multicultural Education: Strategies for Linguistically Diverse Schools and 
Classrooms. Washington, DC: NCBE Program Information Guide Series, National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, 16, 1993. 

Miller-Nomeland, M., &. Gillespie, S., Kendall Demonstration Elemental School Deaf 
Studies Curriculum Guide. Washington, DC: Gallaudet University Pre-College Pro- 
grams, 1993. 

Moll, P. B., African American story books and activities for all children (2nd edition). 
Tampa, FI: Hampton Mae Institute, 1994. 

Novas, Himilce, Eveiything You Need to Know about Latino History. New York: Pen- 
guin, 1994. 

Odean, K., Great books for girls. New York Ballantine, 1997. 

Presilla, Maricel, Feliz Nodiebuena, Feliz Navidad. New York Henry Holt, 1994 . 

Ramirez, G. and Ramirez, J.L., Multiethnic Children’s Literature. Albany, NY: Del- 
mar, 1994. 

Reissman, R_, The Evolving Multicultural Classroom. Alexandria, VA: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1 994. 

Rochester City School District, The People’s Voice: Puerto Rico Culture and History. 
Rochester, New York People’s Publishing Group. Also available: The People’s Voice: 
Dominican Culture and History and The People’s Voice: Cuba Cidture and History, 1993. 

Richard-Amato, P.A, ScSnow, M.A, The Midticultural Classroom: Readings for Con- 
tent Area Teachers. White Plains, NY: Longman, 1992. 

Schwartz, Linda, The Hispanic Question Collection. Santa Barbara, CA The Learning 
Works, 1994. 

Zaslavsky, C., The multicultural math classroom: Bringing in the world. Portsmouth, 

NH: Keinemann, 1996. 
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World Wide Web Resources 

The World Wide Web (WWW) is a rapidly expanding source of resources that are 
particularly valuable for educators. Website addresses frequently change and re- 
sources are constantly updated but these are good starting places. 

Deaf: General and Multicultural 

ASHA American Speech-Language-Hearing Association - Multicultural Issues Page: 
httpy/www.asha.org'multcult.htm 

Deaf World Web: http://deafworldweb.org' 

Deaf Resources Library: httpy/pantheon.yale.edu/~nakamura/deaf/ 

Multicultural Deaf Web Site: httpy/www.gallaudet.edu/~bgemerd/ 

Multicultural Education 

Andersen Schools of Many Voices Multicultural Laboratory Demonstration Site- 
Other Cultural World Wide Web Sites 
httpy/www.mpls.kl 2 .mn.us/MCGFDA'mcgfda.page 1 3 .html 

Eric Clearinghouse On Teaching And Teacher Education - Internet-based Diversity 
Resources: http://www.ericsp.org'intdiv.html 

History/Sodal Studies Web Site for K-12 Teachers -Diversity Sources: 
http://www.execpc.eom/~ dboals/boals .html 

How To Choose The Best Multicultural Books:http://place.scholasticcom/instruc- 
tor/hot/multicultural.htm 

Multicultural Pavilion, University of Virginia: httpy/curry.edschool.Vir- 
ginia.EDU:80/go/multicultural/ 

The Web Of Culture: httpy/www.worldculture.com/ 

African American 

African African/African-American Interest: http://pages.prodigy.com/DCyken- 
yaoa/AfrAmInterest.html 
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Kwanzaa Information Center: http^Avvvw.melanet.coin/kwanzaa/ 
Hispanic/Latim 

Chicano-Latino Net: http://latino.sscnet.i:da.edu/ 

The Hispanic/Latino Telarana : http://www.latela.com/ 

Native American 

Native American Sites: http://www.pitt.edu/~lmitteivlndians.html - 
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Ths Loursnt CIsrc iVcst!onal Deaf Education Center's “Sharing Ideas" 
series Includes a varlely of short papers of Interest to parents and teachers 
of deaf children, researchers, school administrators, support service 
personnel, and policy makers. These widely disseminated works cover a 
broad range of timely toplcs--from the results of research to descriptions 
of Innovative teaching strotegles--wtth a focus on Improving the quality 
of education for children who are deaf or hard of hearing. 
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The Laurent Clerc National Deaf Education Center is comprised of two 
federally mandated demonstration schools for students from birth 
through age 21 who are deaf. Located on the campus of Gallaudet 
University, these schools work in collaboration with a national network of 
exemplary programs and professionals to identify, research, develop, 
evaluate, and disseminate innovative curricula, materials, educational 
strategies, and technologies for students who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. The Clerc Center also provides training and technical 
assistance to families and programs throughout the United States, and 
serves as a model Individualized educational program, working in 
close partnership with its students and their families. 
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